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At the end of the first article on this subject, 
Dr Wilks was speaking of the injury to health 
caused by a state of listless idleness, and of the 
absolute necessity of work, the more varied the 
better, for our healthful existence. He goes on 
to say that ‘the body is a machine productive of 
force and heat. If this be not directed to right 
purposes, it will pursue a wrong course ; or if not 
allowed to escape in some form or other, will react 
injuriously on the body itself. Thus the hysterical 
attacks and fits of laughing and crying, are but 
the outward signs of the escape of superabundant 
forces, Of course the character of the individual 
and sex will determine often the mode by which 
the escape is made. Now hysteria is by no means 
confined to women, for one of the worst attacks 
which I have witnessed occurred in a man. 
This gentleman one day found he had lost his 
all, and on returning home, he became the victim 
of laughing and crying, until sheer exhaustion 
brought an end to the attack. This was quite 
involuntary. But it might be remarked that even 
in hysteria such a thing as fashion prevails, shew- 
ing that a certain power of restraint may be used. 
When I was a boy, hysteria was the fashion ; and 
if during conversation any remark was made to 
touch a lady’s sensibilities, she would clench her 
hands, make a wry face, her eyelids would 
undergo a rapid vibration, she would give a sob 
or two, and sink from her chair. The cure was 
accomplished by throwing cold water over her 
face; and if this encroached on her neck or wetted 
her dress, the cure was very sudden and complete, 
During church service, it was the usual practice to 
have a young lady carried out; but I think as a 
tule she belonged to an inferior class, whose kind 
of work during the week did not allow them 
to play dressmaking tricks with themselves on a 
Sunday ; for if I remember rightly the cure was 
effected in their case by the call for a penknife, 
This was used to loosen the body-armour, when 


a loud explosion took place, followed by a deep 
sigh and a speedy recovery of the patient. So 
fashionable was fainting or hysterics in church, 
that I have a lively remembrance of a young lady 
who had a weekly attack, and was often carried 
out by a gentleman in the next pew. As these two 
were afterwards married, I apprehend that this was 
one mode of courtship. I am only too thankful 
to think, for the peace of other people, that this 
method of forcing matrimony has gone out. In 
speaking of hysteria, it is curious to observe how 
crying and laughing are intimately mixed ; indeed 
the mechanism used for both is much the same; 
the convulsive motion of the chest being observed 
in both these acts. It may seem strange that so 
apparently different emotions, or such different 
phases of the mind expressed by laughing and 
crying, should be outwardly manifested by move- 
ments which so closely resemble one another. 
And yet on second thought the sentiments are 
not always far apart; the two emotions not infre- 
quently blend ; and as every one knows, some of 
the strongest feelings of joy may be expressed in 
weeping. The overflowing heart shews itself in 
tears, and sadness and joy are but counterparts of 
the same emotion. 
*¢ There’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy ;” 
and there is many a one can say with Jessica, 
“Sweet music always makes me sad.” 


‘To return once more to our subject. The mind 
should be always occupied ; it is strengthened and 
preserved in a healthy state by work; whereas 
it decays or becomes impoverished by disuse ; or 
what is even worse, since it is impossible to keep 
the brain absolutely at rest, its powers should be 
profitably employed, or they react on the system, 
and give rise to the numberless ailments, physical, 
mental, and moral, known as hysteria. This term 
almost implies that I am thinking of the female 
sex ; certainly, it is to women especially that the 
want of occupation applies. Young men are 
forced to get their living whether they like it 
or not; but a large number of young ladies in 
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a family have absolutely nothing to do. Those 
brought up in the country have this advantage, 
that they may always make work for themselves: 
the village children may be taught and otherwise 
cared for; bringing not only a blessing on them, but 
a healthy body and ming to the benefactor. In 
town, the condition of middle-class girls is to me 
pitiable. They are too genteel to follow any occu- 
pation ; they are often too many in a family to 
assist in domestic duties; they have returned home 
from school with some very poor accomplishments ; 
their knowledge of French and German is not 
sufficient to allow them to converse in those 
languages ; and music just enough to indulge in 
a doleful song or play badly on the piano, They 
dawdle through the day in a listless way, and 
fall victims to a thousand little ailments which 
the doctor is supposed to put right by physic. 
And the most curious thing is that should the 
instincts of the girl force her to put some of her 
energies into use, she is as likely as not to be 
thwarted by the mother. I am a daily witness to 
this; and when young ladies are brought to me for 
advice, the invariable story is that they are overtax- 
ing their strength ; the maternal instinct being so 
perverted that it has become with many the belief 
that every movement means fatigue, and absolute 
rest is the way to insure health. It is against this 
very erroneous view that I am now preaching. 
These mothers do not come to the doctor for advice, 
but to dictate to him ; and they say: “I want you, 
doctor, to insist on my daughter not playing the 
organ at church, for it is too much for her; or 
having that children’s class once a week, for she is 
always ill after it; but order her to have her break- 
fast in bed, and a glass of port wine about eleven 
o'clock,’ It is this fanciful care on the part of 
parents which is so injurious ; for the very energy 
of young people would command them to occupy 
themselves, I do not know that girls are worse 
than boys in respect of idleness ; for probably the 
latter would not work unless obliged, and even for 
them an occupation is good quite apart from that 
at which they earn their daily bread. 

‘TI believe every young man should have some 
special pursuit of his own seeking; but alas, how 
very rarely do we find that this is the case. The 
monotony of a city office is often so great, that 
a second pleasant occupation to engaye the better 
mental powers is requisite; and I therefore 
generally ask my young patients what they do, 
or whether they follow any scientific pursuit. An 
answer in the affirmative is, I am sorry to say, the 
easiest thing possible; for on asking them how 
they spend their evenings and what they like, 
they nearly all say they like music; which by no 
means implies that they cultivate or study music, 
but that they like to sing a song at the piano over 
a young lady’s shoulder, I ask them if they like 
science ; they shake their head. I say there is the 
solid earth with its rocks beneath you; do you 
ever get a hammer and examine them? There is 
the sky above, with its innumerable spheres ; do 

ou ever look at them by telescope or spectroscope? 
here is animal life; do you ever study that? 
Every pond will shew you countless forms for 
your microscope. I get no response; or when I 
say none, it is rare and exceptional to find any 
one cares about these things, I know a few who 
will take up these studies after business hours ; 
and I assure you they are the happiest of men, 


But if you do not this, I say do something—have 
a hobby, and collect walking-sticks or snuff-boxes, 
Become a connoisseur in old china; amuse yourself 
in every friend’s house you enter by feeling all 
his cups and saucers and making a careful scrutiny 
of the marks underneath. 

‘This question of occupation comes before me 
daily, as it does to every other medical man; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, as a result of 
my experience, that more people suffer from want. 
of occupation than from overwork. Hypochon- 
driasis, or the making a study of one’s self and 
watching all the operations and functions of the 
body, is in the main the result of idleness, 

‘We have seen that it is quite competent for a 
neg to occupy all his time, after having given 

ue heed to the necessities of life, in work ; but 
the work must be varied. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to comprehend if any physical or mental 
labour be attempted at the expense of physio- 
logical considerations, that the health will suffer; 
that is, if the time be taken out of that which 
should be devoted to rest, exercise, or meals, The 
same evil will occur if the mental labour be all 
of one kind, so as to produce an excessive tension 
on one faculty at the expense of others. In con- 
sidering the question of overwork or forced brain- 
labour, we must regard it from this stand-point; 
and if we so do, we shall find that where harm 
has accrued, it has been from a total disregard of 
the principles we have laid down. We are con- 
stantly told of the dreadful effects of school- 
forcing ; but we are kept in the dark as to the 
remainder of the history of the child’s life as 
regards exercise, food, &c, 

‘Our newspapers give thrilling accounts of the 
evils following in the wake of our present school 
system, and that children have actually been 
killed whilst undergoing the process of reple- 
tion. The same cry has come from America, where 
several learned physicians have decried the modern 
system of over-study. One writer says: “Girls 
arrive at twelve or fourteen, and at the threshold 
of the most important period of existence, utterl 
unfitted for passing through it. Excitable, wit 
wide open eyes and ears for every sight and sound 
which can excite feeling, rapid and intense in 
mental activity, with thin limbs, narrow chest, 
and ungainly back, we meet these twelve-year 
old products of civilisation going to school with 
an average of thirteen books under their feeble 
arms—for I have found by actual count that 
thirteen is the average number of studies which 
they take nowadays.” 

‘In spite of this denunciation, it is quite impos- 
sible after what I have said, to admit that three 
or four hours’ work a day can be injurious to 
any one if all the physiological rules of health 
are obeyed ; and unless we know exactly what are 
the modes of life in girls’ schools, we are not in a 
position to form an opinion, and at once denounce 
the work as a cause of ill-health. Fortunately, 
the experiment has been made for many years in 
boys’ public schools; and there we have never 
heard of the work being too much, although the 
subjects, such as ancient classics and mathematics, 
are amongst those which are most likely to try 
the brains of the young. The reason is clear: the 
habits of life are regular, and of a kind likely to 
promote health. A good night’s rest, three good 
meals a day, and numerous games, How different 
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is all this from what occurs in the day schools, 
and especially in those for the education of girls. 
Nothing is known of the child’s habits when not 
at school, whether she enters the room with a 
stomach provided with a good meal, or on the 
contrary, starved, nor how she occupies the 
remainder of her time; there may be in her case 
an absence of fresh air and exercise ; and when she 
returns home, she may be shut up in a close room 
to mind the baby. Ifa girl be living in a manner 
totally subversive of the laws of health, and then 
be sent to the Board school, and then break 
down under the mental pressure, it is not fair to 
attribute her ill-health to the mental work. I 
cannot myself think that if ordinary hygienic and 
common-sense rules of health were primarily con- 
sidered, the ordinary work in a boys’ or a girls’ 
school is too much. 

‘A very different question is that of competition. 
I cannot say I like competitive examinations, 
since competition has the power only of comparing 
certain qualities of the character, and some of 
these are of an inferior kind. I know too, the 
extraordinary tension on the brain in the endea- 
vour to master one or two subjects, does some- 
times prove injurious, It is difficult, however, 
to see by what other means than by competition 
oe can be awarded and public appointments 

e given to the fittest; yet I think some other 
tests might with advantage be introduced, as it 
so often happens at present that some of the best 
qualifications for office may be overlooked and 
important defects unknown. I remember reading 
some years ago, when it was resolved to throw 
open all appointments to competition, a vacancy 
for a postman or letter-carrier occurred in a small 
town in the west of England. A number of 
young men were asked to sit down and shew their 
skill in writing and their knowledge of geography. 
One candidate so greatly excelled the others that 
he was given the appointment. On the following 
morning, when he came to carry out his letters, it 
was found that he had a wooden leg. I believe, 
therefore, that the tests of qualifications are very 
often far from being either thorough or appro- 
priate. Neither can I see any advantage in 
putting children one against the other, unless for 
the sake of pleasing parents by bestowing prizes 
and puffing the school. 

‘The endeavour to discover whether a child has 
profited by its schooling, is another matter; but 
this may effectually be done in another manner: 
let him be tested as we do our medical students, 
by an examination in all the subjects which he 
has been supposed to study during the last year. 
There is no difficulty in testing the amount of 
work which a pupil has acquired without putting 
him in competition with others. In competitive 
examinations, it is very probable that harm may 
often accrue from the mind being kept in a state 
of tension on one subject for several hours daily, 
besides the candidate being subjected to the excite- 
ment inevitable on fear of failure or hope of suc- 
cess, In ordinary teaching of the young, I believe 
an immense relief would be afforded if the method 
could be made more practical and real. The 
information contained in books must have been 
arrived at by actual observation and experiment ; 
and if children were informed of the method by 
which this was done, they would acquire their 
knowledge in a much more accurate and correct 


manner, and with much less fatigue to themselves, 
than they now do, It wants but a moment’s 
thought to see that a chemist working out experi- 
ments in his laboratory is employing his brain 
in a less arduous manner than when reading 
up a similar subject in. a book; or a geologist 
with his hammer acquiring knowledge directly 
from the rocks, than by pondering the same 
matter in his study. In like manner I believe 
children might, by the use of their eye and 
intellect together, be better instructed in the 
outlines of astronomy than by merely learning 
from a book the number of days in a year, ina 
month, &c, The latter method is far more fatigu- 
ing, and the knowledge when acquired is not 
thorough. I have known a country boy learn 
more in five minutes about the revolution of the 
earth and night and day, by putting a stick in the 
ground and making him observe the progression 
of the shadow, than he has acquired in weeks from 
ordinary book-learning, I believe if there were 
more intelligent masters and mistresses, children 
might be taught more efficiently than at present, 
and without any fear of overtaxing their brains. 
The use of pictures, diagrams, and objects generally 
would be a great improvement over all book-work. 
Then, again, a judicious teacher would know how 
to vary the work; and after giving a lesson in 
arithmetic, which more than any other subject tries 
the mental powers of the young, he would let his 
pupils do writing or reading. In girls’ schools, 
needlework should then come in, Of course, there 
is an evil in all schools, a necessary one; that is, 
the uniform method which must be adopted and 
made applicable to all, The hard-grained and 
clever child will shoot ahead, leaving the more 
thoughtful and sensitive one far behind ; whilst the 
one who is really by nature obtuse, receives the 
whole dole of punishments; and formerly, when 
the birch was in use, the master determined to 
see if learning which could not be introduced into 
the system by the ordinary channel, could not by 
another,’ 

Dr Wilks concludes his admirable Lecture with 
the following remark: ‘The question of overwork 
is a large and difficult one to solve, and is exactly 
the kind of subject which should come under the 
cognizance of the National Health Society. All 
I have proposed to myself to do on the present 
occasion is to ventilate the subject, or rather open 
it out in a way by which it can be approached in 
a scientific and rational manner.’ 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
* Do you know that man ?? 
Ar this time my sole friend, except for Gascoigne, 
and almost my sole acquaintance, was sop. 
Gascoigne was always dearer; but circumstances 
held us apart, and he was not a friend for common 
loves and uses, In my trouble at his disappear- 
ance, I naturally sought out Gregory; and to him 
I told the story of the tabernacle, and of Gas- 
coigne’s appearance there, and his sudden illness. 
He was silent and attentive; and when I had 
finished, he said with great gravity: ‘Do all you 
can to find him,’ 
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‘I hope, I answered, ‘that there will be no 
great difficulty about finding him. My only fear 


may have unbalanced his intellect, and that he 
has gone wandering off unconsciously, or under 
some delusion.’ 

‘Wait, said Gregory. ‘Let us make pictures,’ 

‘Let us do what ?’ I asked. 

He smiled gravely. ‘When I want to under- 
stand a thing that puzzles me, I form all manner 
of mental tableaux. I make the actors in any 
human problem pose for me whilst I examine 
them. I daresay I am oftener wrong than right ; 
but I find the practice a good one sometimes. It 
was wet last night ?’ 

‘It rained heavily,’ I answered. 

‘Did it rain when you led Gascoigne to the 
cab?” 

‘Fast,’ I told him. 

‘Did you wrap him up well, before leading him 
to the cab ?” 

‘Not at all,’ I answered. ‘He was bareheaded, 
for one thing,’ 


No? That was what I wanted to suggest to you. 
He would buy a hat, or go through the streets 
bareheaded, or take one of yours. Let us go to 
the Inn, and see which of the three he did,’ 

The porter of the Inn had seen a gentleman 
without a hat pass out at the gates, and had seen 
him cross to the hatter’s at the opposite corner. 
There was a clue, said sop. But the clue led 
us no farther than the hatter’s shop. The shop- 
man had sold a black wide-awake hat to a young 
clergyman, who had come in bareheaded from 
Clement’s Inn, and had afterwards walked down 
Fleet Street. 

‘That tells us little, I said in a disappointed 


tone. 

‘It tells us this,’ said Gregory—‘that he was 
at least collected enough to be mindful of appear- 
ances, Now, either a sane man or a mad man 
might think of replacing a lost hat; but a man 
whose intellect was disturbed by the shock of a 
fall would never dream of it. He has gone away 
with his eyes open, for his own reasons,’ 

‘I remember that you said of Latazzi that a 
man who theorised had no right to call himself 
a detective.’ 

‘I am not theorising—much,’ said Gregory, ‘I 
have better grounds to go on than that fool of a 
detective had.’ He had quite a savage despite for 
Mr Latazzi, and for the whole detective force 
private and public. 

‘What are your grounds?’ EF asked anxiously. 
‘Tell me.’ 

‘No, he said; ‘I will not tell you—yet. It 
will be bad enough when it comes!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I cried. ‘You are not 

used ito talk without a meaning; but I can see 
none. 
{| ‘I had no right to say what I have said already,’ 
Gregory replied, ‘and I can say no more. Nous 
verrons, my friend—nous verrons. You sha’n’t fret 
about that fellow, with his cranks and twists and 
changeful tempers, Leave him alone, He has 
come to no harm.’ 

‘But he was really ill, last night,’ I pleaded, 


‘Did anybody put his hat into the cab after you? | 


| grieved at Gregory’s contemptuous tone, and 
angered by it also, as I had a right to be in my 
is that his excitement, or his fall, or both together, friend's defence. 


‘He was well enough this morning, I have no 
doubt,’ said Gregory with a harshness of manner 
which surprised me, ‘And the beggar walked 
off without saying good-bye—that was all. He 
had his reasons for it, I daresay, and you'll 
know them some day.’ 

‘What is the reason of this sudden tone about 
Gascoigne ?’ I demanded, grieved and hurt. 

‘Is it sudden?’ asked Alsop, turning one quick 
glance upon me. This set me thinking that the 
change between the friends was one of long stand- 
ing, and that I had blinded myself to it. 

* How long is it,’ I said, ‘since you quarrelled ?’ 

‘We have not quarrelled,’ Gregory replied. ‘ But 
I have been ae of a good deal of hypocrisy 
about the matter, and I must end it now. I will 
not tell you whose fault it is, or how it came 
about ; but Gascoigne and I have not been friends 
for many a year, and will be friends no more, as 
long as this life lasts,’ 

I suppose that my tenderness for Gascoigne 
would have made this revelation hard to bear at 
any time; but now when I had seen him in pain 
and illness, and whilst I was so uncertain about 
him, it angered me, even coming from Gregory. 

‘I expected this, I said, ‘or some of it. What 
did you do to Gascoigne ?’ 

‘I did that to Gascoigne, he answered slowly, 
‘for which, if he has a soul at all, he should be 
grateful all his life——Jack’—he put both hands 
upon my shoulders—‘trust me. Wait. Be in no 
hurry to hurt yourself? 

‘Gregory,’ I answered, deeply wounded, ‘ these 
innuendoes are unworthy of you. However Gas- 
coigne and you have quarrelled’—— 

‘We have never quarrelled,’ he answered ; but I 
went on: 

‘Let me keep my esteem for you, at least.’ 

‘Gascoigne is an older friend of yours than I 
am,’ he answered with a smile, in which I seemed 
dimly to read many things—sadness and a very 
kind regard amongst them; ‘but we have liked 
each other, you and I, and we have been pretty 
thick together. Have I spoken one hard word 
about your friend ?’ 

‘Why should you speak hard words about him?’ 
I demanded. 

‘I have not spoken them,’ he said quietly. ‘But 
you think me hard because I tell you not to grieve 
about him until you are compelled to grieve. 

‘Shall I be compelled to grieve?’ I felt the 
words, as I spoke them, like a challenge. 

He answered me sadly, almost solemnly; ‘I am 
afraid you will,’ 

My mind grasped an awful fancy. ‘Is Gascoigne,’ 
I cried, and paused—‘is Gascoigne—mad?? His 
eloquence af g not been that of sober reason, His 
appearance at the tabernacle was singular, and 
not easy to account for. I seemed suddenly to 
remember an emphasis in Gregory’s words as we 
left the hatter’s shop a little while before—‘ Either 
a sane man or a mad man. I gave myself no 
time to think that this would not account for 
Gregory’s insinuations, but spoke out the fear 
when I saw it. 

‘No, Jack, no!’ he said gravely. 


‘Then why,’ I cried, ‘do you play upon 


with these doubts and suspicions, these hints o 
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trouble and mischief, which might go to make up 
a Tragedy of Errors? Look you, Gregory. You 
have been a friend of mine for years, a good friend 
and a true friend until now. But I have loved 
Gascoigne ever since I can remember, and have 
loved him almost better than anybody in the world, 
If you have any suspicion of him, let me know it, 
and I will work harder to clear him than I have 
worked to clear myself. Could anything look 
darker than the case against me? Even if it were 
anything as vile as that, let me know—though 
indeed, Gregory, the viler the suspicion is, the 
better I shall like it, for the surer I shall be it 
is not true’ 

‘Jack, he said, ‘let us leave the theme. I am 
sorry that it has cropped up between us,’ 

‘It may not be a great thing now,’ I answered, 
accepting his simile; ‘but if we walk along on 
our respective sides, we shall find it large enough 
to shut us out of sight of each other’ 

‘Very well,’ Gregory replied. ‘We shall meet 
at the far end of it; and you will be sorry for the 
side you took.’ 

‘I take my side at once, I said miserably; ‘I 
will hold no doubt of Gascoigne,’ 

He brought down his hand heavily upon the 
table, for we were seated in my chambers during 
the greater part of this conversation, Looking up 
at him, I saw an expression of resolve upon his 
face, which frightened me, in spite of my trust in 
Gascoigne, ‘ Have you been in the habit of keep- 
ing Gascoigne’s letters?’ he asked. 

‘I have a few of them,’ I answered, trembling 
without knowing why. 

‘Bring one or two with you, and come with 
me. Obliterate date and signature, if you desire 
to shield him,’ 

*Is that your accusation?’ I cried in a stormy 
rage and triumph. ‘Put it to the test! And 
when you have proved it false—and prove it false 
you shall—we will go our ways without hand- 
shakings. This is the end of all your innuendoes, 
Come ; I am ready. I had caught up a bundle of 
letters whilst speaking, and had drawn out two or 
three in Gascoigne’s hand-writing. 

Gregory stood before me with his lips set tight, 
and his eyes gleaming, not with anger, but with 
tears, ‘Jack, he said gently, ‘I have never been 
so sorry for anybody in all my life. It had to 
come. It was only just that it should come, 
and I knew before Sunday night that it was 
coming,’ 

His manner disconcerted me, and threw a chill 
of doubt upon me. No; I never doubted Gas- 
coigne. ‘Before Sunday night?’ I said, speaking 
as scornfully as I could, to hide my fears, ‘ More 
mysteries? Or are you mad? What had Sunday 
night to do with it ?’ 

‘I heard Gascoigne on Sunday night, my poor 
lad,’ he answered ; and I hated him for the pity 
in his voice, which seemed so certain of the misery 
before me. ‘You noticed the burst of self-accusa- 
tion in his sermon there? That clinched the nail 
a little harder; but it was driven pretty tightly 
in beforehand,’ 

‘Why, you suspicious madman, I exclaimed, 
‘have you no conception of the saintliness of soul 
which makes one little blot of evil-living look as 
though it soiled a life?’ 

‘I know,’ he answered steadily and kindly, 
‘that there is such a thing, But there is a religion 


—the best some men can reach to—which is all 
remorse and ecstasy ; which has no foundation 
except in the emotions; which can soar with the 
saint, and fall with the fool. I know a man 
whose remorse for a great fault, committed in his 
boyhood, nearly drove him mad, whose horror 
of himself and of his crime was as terrible as 
it was real ; a man whose hopes were high, whose 
capacities were large, a man of ripe scholarship and 
amazing eloquence, who did again in manhood the 
thing which made him loathe himself in youth ; 
and having done it, cast his hopes to the winds, 
and threw himself a waif upon the world. And 
he set himself,’ said Gregory, laying a finger on 
my breast as he faced me, ‘this task—to preach to 
the vulgar, whom his dainty instincts made hateful 
to him—to live among them in ministration to 
their needs—to point them to heights of hope 
which he believed were lost to him for ever. And 
it happened at the beginning of his speech one 
night that he saw the man before him whom he 
had wronged in youth. The sight almost broke 
him down; but he struggled with himself—hear 
me out—and beat his fears down, and went on, 
until in the full flow of his speech he caught the 
eyes of the friend he had wronged by the same 
crime in manhood, and fell back, crushed and 
broken.—Do you know that man ?’ 

Gregory’s voice had grown to an earnestness 
which bore me down. I was compelled to 
listen, though I pretended to pay little heed at 
first. I strove to close my mind’s eyes to that 
picture of the school cricket-field which forced 
itself upon them, and I struggled not to read the 

icture’s meaning, ‘Who is your man?’ I asked; 

ut though I tried to throw the scorn I would fain 
have felt into my voice, my own sick terror 
sounded there instead. 

‘The man is your dearest friend,’ said Gregory. 

‘I'll not believe it!’ I cried passionately, ‘I 
will give no credence to it fora second, He’s the 
soul of truth and honour, and it is not possible 
that he should have done such a thing.’ I saw 
less plainly the room in which we stood than I 
saw the school cricket-ground with its two figures 
in the moonlight. I heard even whilst I was 
speaking the stern pity of | old schoolmaster’s 
voice. Gascoigne had cast himself face down- 
wards on the grass, and I was creeping guiltily 
away again, when Gregory’s voice recalled me, 

‘It is very terrible that your clearance from the 
charge against you should come in this way. I 
know how hard it is; and I have held suspicion 
back from you, and would almost have held back 
certainty if you would have let me.’ 

‘I shall not clear my friend by raging against 
the accusation,’ I said in answer, trying hard to 
keep my voice unshaken, and to believe that I 
believed the story false. ‘You shall tell me all 
your grounds for this miserable suspicion, and I 
will make it my business to remove them one by 
one,’ 

‘You shall hear them all,’ he answered, still 
standing sadly before me, and speaking in a reluc- 
tant sulky voice, which I can understand better 
now than I could at the time. ‘A month before 
Gascoigne left school, a cheque in my father’s 
name, bearing my indorsement, was presented 
at the bank. The people there saw some reason 
to doubt my father’s signature, and consulted 
with him, He denied the cheque, and came to see 
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me about it. Less hasty than your uncle, he had 
faith in me; and the matter was investigated, with 
this result—that Gascoigne was brought to con- 
fession a day before his time at school expired ; 
that we three—the Doctor, my father, and I 
ag to hold our tongues, hoping and believing 

at his remorse and shame would teach him 
a lesson not to be forgotten; and that he went 
away scot-free. When this last business came, 
I knew that Gascoigne had been living at a 
rate unwarranted by his income; and I had been 
fearing a smash of some sort, though nothing 
so terrible as this, When it was decided that 
the indorsement of the cheque was really in your 
hand-writing, and I knew that the cheque was 
written on blank paper, my suspicions jumped 
in the old direction, When I heard, as I did 
two months ago, that Gascoigne had disappeared 
from his curacy, suspicion grew stronger, When 
I heard again that a young preacher on the Surre 
side, who did not allow his name to be announced, 
was drawing vast congregations, and was talking 
in a certain vein of inspired half-madness which 
I thought I knew, I went to hear and see him. 
I found, as I expected I should find, that this 
was Gascoigne. I meant to speak to him that 
night, and tax him with my new suspicions ; but I 
saw you struggling through the crowd towards the 
platform, and I held back. I went again last 
night, and planted myself a little to one side 
in the front row, and he saw me when he came 
in; and the sight of me nearly broke him down. 
But he fought through, and was forgetting me— 
or had forgotten me, when I saw suddenly in 
his face the look—the very look—which met 
us when my father and I waited for him in the 
Doctor’s study, and when he knew at a glance 
the purpose which brought us there. And I 
guessed then, when I heard your cry and saw 
oy rushing towards him, what I know now—that 
e had seen you as well as me, and that the 
accusation of your presence crushed him like a 
sudden weight.’ 

What could I say or do? Of what avail was it 
to believe that he had not wronged me, since he 
had wronged another? He had called Gregory 
his friend. 

‘I am bitterly grieved for your sake,’ sop 
said; but I turned away in the misery of my 
heart, and vowed inwardly that I would trust no 
man any more, or woman either. ‘But you at 
least shall be cleared.’ 

‘Cleared?’ I answered bitterly. ‘What does 
it matter whether I am cleared or not? I would 
rather never have been cleared than have known 
—this—— Why talk about it? Let the whole 
business slide, Let us hear no more of it. One 
or two of us are honest, maybe. Let us leave the 
rogues alone. O Alsop, Hsop, this will break my 
heart !’ 

He made no answer, but sat down and began to 
smoke, I followed his example after a while, 
boasting to myself that I was beginning to know 
the world and value it aright. We kept silence 
for perhaps an hour. 

‘You must be cleared, Jack,’ said sop at last. 
‘I don't suppose that Mr Hartley will want to 
make a scandal by eR and I must go 
down and see him, and tell him what I know,’ 

‘Leave the whole base thing alone,’ I responded. 
‘I can hold no intercourse with Mr Hartley, and 


I can accept nothing at his hands. I have no 
wish to be cleared from his suspicion. Let him 
find it out for himself, or never find it out at all. 
It matters nothing to me either way,’ 

‘He loved you for many a year, before he fell 
into this trap,’ said Gregory. ‘He has a good kind 
heart, and his suspicion has been as deep a grief 
to him as it has been to you. There is nothing 
which would rejoice him more than the certainty 
of your innocence, He has a right to know that 
you are innocent, He has a right to know who 
is the man who misused his name. Jack, you 
must be guided by me in this, Indeed, you 
must,’ 

So vile—so vile a crime! There on the table 
lay that letter of indignant sympathy and protest 
with which he had answered me. So shameful a 
pretence! So pitiless an hypocrisy! Was it 
Gascoigne who had done these things? It was 
horrible—incredible! And I knew that it was 
true. 

‘Do as you will,’ I answered, ‘Nothing matters 
to me any more in the whole world. Nothing 
but this one thing—that you exact my uncle’s 
solemn promise that he does not drag Gascoigne’ 
—what an effort it cost me to speak his name—‘ to 
open disgrace. And this other thing—that he 
does not offer me any apology or amends,’ 

‘You cannot forgive an old man who loves you 
for having broken his own heart over a mistake 
about you? That is not like you, Jack, and it 
will not last.’ 

‘It will last my time,’ I answered. My soul 
was full of bitterness, 

*I know you better than you know yourself,’ 
quoth Asop, ‘I shall see your uncle and shall 
try to secure the pledge you ask for.’ The 
postman’s knock sounded at the door at that 
moment, and Gregory rose and brought from 
the box one letter, ‘This is from home,’ he 
said, as he laid it before me. ‘I hope it brings 
good news,’ With that he shook hands, and left 
me. 

I sat brooding in anger and bitterness long after 
he had gone, and at length took up the letter from 
the table. In spite of my misery, the sight of the 
handwriting made my heart beat; for the letter 
came from Polly, It ran thus: 


My poor DEAR JAcK—I have just seen Maud, 
and she has told me everything. I wondered at 
your silence, and had grown angry at it; but I 
know everything that you have done, and I praise 
you and admire you for it, You could not have 
taken his money whilst he retained a suspicion so 

rodigious, Trials are good for all people. 
ou would not have done what you are doing 
now except for this terrible suspicion. And now 
you are going to be famous, and will be a great 
author, and delight and instruct us all. My 
father has forbidden me to write to you, for your 
uncle has told him his abominable story. Or—I 
ought not to say that, for I do not really know; 
but he has told him that he will not leave you 
any money. But I have told him that I should 
disobey him once, and that I should write to say 
that I did not believe that you had done anythin 
to deserve such cruel conduct. Perhaps after all 
papa does not know anything of that monstrous 
and shameful tale ; for | remember that he looked 
cleared. 


surprised when I spoke of your being 
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But take this for comforts—that Maud believes in 

ou—that I believe in you—that Will believes 
in you ; for I asked him, and he said he did with 
all his heart. You have not suffered without 
sympathy ; and whatever it is that has made Mr 
atiley believe such horrid nonsense as that you 
are a forger, you can afford to be sorry for him, for 
it has broken his heart. Maud says he thinks well 
of your refusal to take his money, and that he has 
learned from Mr Gregory which are your articles, 
and reads them over and over again, though he 
never speaks about them, and will not allow you 
to be mentioned. Be courageous, my poor Jack, 
and go on working, and believe in the love and 
constancy of all of us—Your affectionate Cousin, 
Mary. 

P.S.—Maud is to be married on Wednesday. 


Why had Uncle Ben thought it needful to tell 
Mr Fairholt that he would not leave me any 
money? The answer was ready—He had guessed 
the feelings with which I regarded Polly. Why 
should Mr Fairholt have carried on the news to 
her? Again the answer was clear—He also had 
guessed the feelings with which I regarded Polly. 
I am willing to confess now that a man need 
scarcely have been a conjurer to make the guess, 
The matter must have been very plain to every- 
body ; though I had believed with the fatuity 
common to young people in love, that the know- 
ledge of my state of mind was limited to my dozen 
of confidants. And now for the first time in my 
life I rose up in resolve, and vowed that I would 
do my worthiest to win her. At least I would try 
to — some of her belief in me, however her 
undeserved praises might humble me. I turned 
to the letter once more, and read the words—‘ You 
can afford to be sorry for him, for it has broken his 
heart ;’ but in spite of the gentler feelings which 
Polly’s letter had evoked, I refused Uncle Ben my 
forgiveness, and hardened myself against him. 


A VISIT TO A GREENOCK SUGAR- 
REFINERY. 


WHILE travelling last year from a little town 
in one of the Midland counties of England to the 
shooting-lodge of a friend who had leased a moor 
in Argyllshire, I was one evening detained un- 
expectedly at Greenock, the flourishing seaport 
of that name on the river Clyde. I had never 
been in Greenock before, and was not at all 
in a pleasant humour at the prospect of having 
to remain over the next day in a town which 
I had often heard was famous only for rain 
and mud. Next morning, however, after break- 
fast, as I strolled along the main thoroughfare, 
to my astonishment I met an old college friend 
whom I had not seen since he left Alma Mater, 
and who I understood had given up the pursuit 
of learning for the more lucrative employment 
of sugar-refining, After mutual inquiries re- 
garding health and such kindred topics, I 
accepted his invitation to join him in his morn- 
ing walk, which was a business one, and directed 
to the Greenock Sugar Exchange. 

Sugar, except as an article of consumption, had 
never hitherto excited my inquiries in any par- 
ticular way. Like a great many other people, I 
was contentedly ignorant of everything relating to 
its manufacture and production as a marketable 


commodity—as we very often are about those 
things in commonest use among us. I had a 
general notion that it was got principally from the 
sugar-cane, that the sugar-cane grew in India and 
elsewhere abroad, and that of the manufactured 
article there were three kinds—brown sugar, white 
sugar, and loaf-sugar ; and beyond this, my know- 
ledge of the subject could not be said to extend. 
Consequently, with an idle day on my hands, and 
the advantage of an intelligent companion, I was 
very willing to go with him and learn somethin 
of what I had hitherto known so little. And as 
think the knowledge I gleaned that day may 
interest others, I will narrate in brief what I heard 
and saw, 

The Sugar Exchange, to which my friend 
and I now directed our steps, is a building some- 
what irregular in shape. Principally, it consists 
of two large quadrangles, and a broad passage 
leading on to the platform of the railway station. 
Round the quadrangles and the passage are the 
rooms occupied by the various refiners for the 
display of their sugars. Between the doors of the 
diflerent rooms, against the walls of the quad- 
rangles, stand tables belonging to the various 
sugar-dealers who frequent the Exchange. When 
we entered, there were one or two dealers standing 
at their tables arranging small samples of the 
different qualities they intended buying when the 
market opened. My friend conducted me into 
his sanctum, which was a room about twelve or 
fourteen feet square, lighted from the roof, and in 
the centre of which stood a long ngrrow table or 
counter, on which a clerk was arranging several 
samples of the different lots or qualities that my 
friend had for sale that morning, At one end of 
the table the sample of the best quality, called 
the ‘top lot,’ was placed; and next to it the 
next best quality, and so on, until the eighth or 
lowest quality, which was at the other end of 
the table. 

After my friend and his clerk had carefully 
valued the various samples by a previous day’s 
sales, we strolled through the quadrangles, which 
presented a somewhat different appearance from 
what they did when we entered. Now the 
throng of dealers had considerably increased ; some 
going about from room to room valuing the 
samples exposed for sale by means of sinall 
samples which they carried about on flat trays 
made of brown paper; others lounging about dis- 
cussing the prospects of the trade or the latest 
political topics. At ten minutes before ten, the 
train arrived from Glasgow, bringing the bulk 
of such dealers as do not live in Greenock or its 
suburbs, On the arrival of the train the market 
opened, Some of the refiners have bells, which 
they ring in order to let the dealers know that 
they are about to ‘name prices,” My friend, 
however, had no bell, but commenced his sale as 
soon as the dealers who had come by the train had 
time to reach his room, After a considerable 
number of dealers had gathered round my friend’s 
table, he commenced his sale by calling out the 
price he wanted for his ‘top lot, namely ‘ Nine 
six.’ This I afterwards learned meant twenty- 
nine shillings and sixpence per hundredweight ; 
being about one shilling more than the value, 
according to the previous day’s sales, in order to 
have a margin of safety for any unexpected rise 
that might take place in the market. My friend’s 
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‘Nine six’ was answered by a chorus of ‘ Eight 
threes’ from the dealers, and one solitary ‘ Aicht 
and sax’ from a good-humoured, shrewd-looking 
Scotchman, who seemed determined to preserve 
his Doric at all hazards, This bid of twenty- 
eight shillings and sixpence was accepted ; and 
my friend went on to his next lot. As the market 
was tolerably brisk, my friend sold all his lots 
except one, which I was told had not enough 
‘grain’ for its whiteness. 

After my friend had concluded his sales, I took 
a walk round the Exchange; and a most animated 
appearance it presented, with all the dealers in re- 
fined-sugar carrying their brown-paper trays, run- 
ning from room to room as the various bells sum- 
moned them. At twenty-five minutes past ten, a 
porter from the railway station rang a bell, to 
warn the Glasgow dealers of the approaching 
departure of the train, By this time most of the 
sugar in the market had been bought up, and the 
dealers were preparing to leave. At half-past ten 
the Exchange was once more comparatively empty, 
nearly all the dealers having gone to Glasgow 
by the train, After the close of the refined-sugar 
market the raw-sugar brokers go round to the 
different refiners with samples of the various 
cargoes of raw sugar which they may have for 
sale ; but as my friend was not a buyer of raw 
sugar that morning, I am unable to describe the 
process of buying and selling that commodity, I 
understand that in the forty minutes during which 
the market lasts, sugar to the value of thirty or 
forty thousand pounds will change hands nearly 
every morning, and that without a scrap of writ- 
ing, everything being done verbally, the refiners 
and dealers having implicit confidence in each 
other’s honour and integrity. 

After we left the Exchange, my friend asked 
me if I would like to go with him to his refinery 
and see the process of converting the raw article 
into the refined. I gladly accepted the invita- 
tion. The refinery was a huge pile of red- 
and-white brick buildings, consisting of the re- 
finery proper, the charcoal-house, the boiler- 
house, warehouses for raw and refined sugar, and 
the office. I was first taken up to the top flat of 
the main house, which was, I think, eight stories 
high. This is where the packages of raw sugar 
are first hoisted to, for the ap seer of being opened 
and emptied. The packages that I saw were large 
hogsheads containing Cuba Muscovado Sugar. On 
the floor were five holes, each about eighteen inches 
square, at which the men were emptying the hogs- 
heads, After being emptied and scraped, the 
hogsheads are put into a large covered cistern to 
be steamed, for the purpose of extracting every 
particle of sugar. The steamed hogsheads are 
then lowered down to the cooperage, to be washed 
and made ready to be filled with the refined 
article. 

After inspecting this first process, we went down 
to the next flat. Here there were ranged five 
large round cisterns, one under each of the holes 
in the floor of the flat above. Each cistern, or 
‘blow-up’ as it is called, is about eight or nine 
feet in diameter and six feet in height; and in 
these the raw sugar was being melted by mixing 
with water. Near to the bottom of each ‘blow- 
up’ there is a false bottom with perforated holes, 
for the purpose of retaining the larger impurities 
that may be in the raw sugar; and many very odd 


impurities are at times found there, such as hoes, 
mallets, stones, coins, even crowbars, and a host of 
other articles which have got into the hogsheads 
by mistake when being filled abroad. Under the 
false bottom of the ‘blow-up’ there are two coils 
of copper-pipe through which steam is sent to 
heat the liquid, so that the sugar may dissolve 
more quickly. After the sugar has all been 
thoroughly melted, and the man in charge finds 
that the liquid is of the proper density, the 
liquor is run off by a cock at the bottom of the 
cistern, which now contains only sand and mud, 
and the other smaller impurities which the holes 
in the false bottom of the ‘blow-up’ are too large 
to retain. From the cisterns, the liquor is run 
into what are called the ‘filters.’ These are large 
square cisterns resting on the floor of the flat below, 
their tops being on a level with the floor of the 
‘blow-up’ flat. On the top of each filter there are 
about two hundred little holes, about an inch in 
diameter, through which the liquor passes from the 
blow-ups down into the filters. Under each hole 
hangs a cotton bag about six feet long and fifty or 
sixty inches wide, incased in a narrow flax sheath, 
to keep the cotton bag from distending with the 
weight of its contents. By this process the sand 
and other small impurities which the liquid has 
hitherto retained, are kept back, the cotton bag 
only allowing the pure dark-brown liquor entirely 
free from insoluble to pass through. 

I was now taken down to the flat below the 
‘blow-up’ flat, called the ‘ wash-house’ or ‘filter- 
loft” Here one set of men were busy washing 
the bags that had been used the previous day, 
while another set were putting up the bags that 
had been previously washed, into the filters, ready 
for the next day’s operation. My friend here 
made one of these men turn an unwashed bag 
inside out, to shew me the mud and sand that the 
refiner takes out of the raw sugar. After the pure 
dark brown liquor comes from the filters, it is con- 
ducted into cisterns ready for the next operation, 
namely the decolourising, which is done by run- 
ning it through animal charcoal. The charcoal, 
about the grain of ordinary gunpowder, is filled 
into large circular cisterns, ten feet in diameter 
and about sixteen feet high, each cistern contain- 
ing from twenty to thirty tons of charcoal. Run 
in from the top of the cistern, the dark-brown 
liquor percolates through the charcoal, and issues 
from the bottom as colourless as spring-water. 

After the liquor is thus run through the char- 
coal and decolourised, it is led into large receiv- 
ing cisterns in the flat below, called the ‘ pan-loft,’ 
to which place I was taken next, The ‘pans,’ as 
they are called, in which the liquor is boiled to 
bring it back to its granular form again, are 
large copper vessels something of the shape of 
a turnip. They are ten to twelve feet in 
diameter and about eight or nine feet high. In- 
side the pan is a huge coil of copper-pipe, through 
which steam is sent to boil the liquid mass. At 
the top of the pan is a large cast-iron vessel 
called a ‘condenser,’ through which cold water is 
run for the purpose of condensing the vapour as 
it rises from the boiling mass inside the pan. 
Connected with the condenser isa pipe leading 
to a large vacuum-pump, which is constantly kept 
going during the boiling, to keep the pan ex- 
hausted of air. The theory, I believe, of boiling in 
vacuo is that ebullition may take place at a much 
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lower temperature than could otherwise be, thus 
enabling the liquor to retain its whiteness, 

During the boiling, the ‘pansman,’ as he is 
called, stands taking proofs by an ingeniously con- 
trived rod, which runs into the centre of the pan, 
and brings out, in a little slit at one end, a small 
quantity of the sugar, which he takes between 
his forefinger and thumb, to ascertain if the mass 
has arrived at the proper consistency. When 
the pansman thinks that the mass is thoroughly 
boiled, he shuts off the steam from the copper 
coil inside the pan, stops the vacuum engine and 
the condensing vapour, and then lets the air into 
the pan, after which a valve at the bottom is 
opened, and the mass, now of the consistency of 

rridge, is run into a receiver in the flat below. 
Fach pan of the dimensions I have stated will 
boil about fifteen tons of sugar. 

After the sugar has lain in the receiver in the 
flat below the ‘pan-loft’ for a short time, it is 
drawn off at the bottom, and led into the centri- 
fugals, which stand in the flat below, the ground- 
flat, The centrifugals are round perforated — 
baskets revolving horizontally at a great speed— 
some six or seven hundred revolutions a minute, I 
believe. They are about four feet in diameter, and 
hold about two hundredweights of sugar. Into 
these centrifugals is run the porridge-looking mass ; 
and after they have spun round about five minutes, 
during which the refuse liquor is driven off through 
the holes in the copper sides, they are stopped, and 
the sugar is taken out. The sugar is then put into 
barrows, to be wheeled away, and taken up by an 
elevator to what is called the ‘ box-loft.’ This 
is a large, beautifully clean loft, where the now 
finished material is spread out ready to be casked. 
On the floor of the ‘ box-loft’ are several holes, 
through which the sugar is shot down into the 
casks resting on the flat below; and these after 
being filled and headed up, are ready for the 
market. 

I would just say a word about the charcoal 
which plays such an important part in the refining 
operation. After the liquor has been run entirely 
off the charcoal, boiling-water is passed over it for 
several hours, to wash away the soluble impurities 
which it has retained from the brown liquor. After 
being thoroughly washed, the charcoal is taken out 
of the cistern and burned in retorts called ‘ char- 
kilns, for the purpose of revivifying it. After 


being thus treated, the charcoal is again filled into. 


the cisterns, ready for the next day’s operation. 
Three or four or even more cisterns of charcoal, 
according to the quantity of sugar refined, are used 
every day. 

I now felt, after having had the method of 
sugar-refining explained to me, that the actual 
process is very different from what I had gathered 
from the sources of pee information I had 
hitherto consulted, I 
sugar-refiners used bullocks’ blood to clarify the 
and in m asked my friend 
where was the bullocks’ blood. He laughed very 
heartily at my ignorance, and told me there had 
not been such a thing used in Greenock since he 
had known anything about the trade, now over 
thirty years, hat struck me most was the sand 
and mud that my friend shewed me had been 
taken out of the raw sugar when I was in the filter- 
loft ; and I that day registered a vow that I would 
never again be tempted to buy ‘real raw sugar’ 


ad read, for instance, that | 


for domestic use, I shudder as I think of the 
quantity of mud that I must have eaten in my 
time ; and feel annoyed at having been deluded 
into paying a penny a pound more for the ‘real 
raw sugar’ than I could have bought the pure 
refined article for. I told my friend what was 
poe through my mind, at which he again 
aughed, and said: ‘Every one that comes to see 
through the refinery says the same thing. You 
sometimes hear grocers charged with putting sand 
in their sugar. They really do nothing of the sort. 
It would not pay them to do so, even if they had 
a mind. If the use of raw sugar were given u 
by the public, we would never again hear of suc 
an accusation against the poor grocer,’ 

My friend seeing the disgust I had displayed at 
the sand and mud, took me up to the laboratory 
in connection with the refinery, where he said he 
would shew me even worse than mud in the raw 
sugar. He took a small glass vessel like a 
tumbler, into which he put about a teaspoonful 
of ‘real raw sugar’ such as is sold in the shops, 
and then = some water slightly heated over 
it. In ashort time little specks appeared on the 
surface, scarcely visible to the naked eye, two or 
three of which he placed under a microscope and 
bade me look through it. To my amazement I 
saw little insects like lice crawling about. I asked 
what they were, and was told they were the 
Acarus sacchari, or raw-sugar mite, and that 
they abound in raw sugar, more especially in the 
better descriptions. I asked if there were none 
to be found in refined sugar, and my friend said 
no; that they were all either retained in the 
filter-bags or killed during the boiling. I under- 
stand a celebrated chemist has estimated that 
there will be as many as one hundred thousand 
of these creatures in a pound of raw sugar ! 

I learned that there were about a dozen refineries 
at work in Greenock, turning out about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand to three hundred thou- 
sand tons of soft refined sugar per annum, being 
more than a third of all the sugar consumed in 
Great Britain. Greenock has great natural advan- 
tages for the refining of sugar, having excellent 
harbour accommodation where the largest vessels 
can discharge the raw material, being near to 
the Lanarkshire coal-fields, having an unlimited 
supply of water at a very cheap rate, and a 
plentiful supply of cheap labour. 

After enjoying my friend’s hospitality for the 
remainder of my stay in Greenock, I proceeded on 
my journey, not only much improved in the 
knowledge of sugar-refining, but having a much 
higher opinion of Sugaropolis itself. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN 
OFFICER. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


As I sit dozing in my armchair, a worn-out and 
prematurely decrepit old man, my memory reverts 
to my youth, and I think, think, as the aged are 
apt to do, of days gone by—of opportunities lost— 
of life’s many vicissitudes—of old comrades, many 
of them very dear, who have passed away—of 
strange adventures by field and flood. I glance at 
the daily register suspended over the mantel-piece, 
and with a start realise that this is the 25th May, a 
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date never to be forgotten, for on this day forty 
years ago, I was struggling in the water, and my life 
preserved from the most horrible of deaths, by 
God’s Providence, and the strong arm and courage 
of a dear friend, Years are obliterated ; in memory 
I am young again. I turn over the pages of a 
worn-out, nearly illegible, and well-thumbed jour- 
nal; not to refresh my memory—for the event is 
too forcibly impressed ever to be weakened—but 
to linger over the thoughts of one who, alas! has 
been no more for many a year past. Poor Tainton 
met his death as a gallant soldier should, on the 
battle-field, some years after the events I am 
about to relate. But a short digression is neces- 
sary to lead up to my tale. 

My father possessed considerable estates in one 
of the Midland Counties; and from my boyhood 
I had been accustomed to shoot, fish, and hunt ; 
and a Public School education had made me a 
tolerable proficient in most manly and outdoor 
games, At the age of eighteen I was a cadet in 
the glorious service of the Honourable the East 
India Company. Steamers and the overland route 
were then but talked of; and one fine day in 
June 1838 I set sail in the Windsor Castle East 
Indiaman, for Madras, round the Cape. I need 
not describe our voyaye. We had the usual 
tomfoolery crossing the Line—the usual amount 
of eating, drinking, sleeping, love-making, and 
quarrelling on board—the inevitable storm; and 
after a fortuight’s detention off Cape Town for 
repairs, and a voyage of nearly five months, we 
were landed at that most dreary-looking place, 
Madras. 

India had provided for several of the younger 
sons and brothers of my family, and my uncle was 
still in the service, commanding at Nagpore ; so 
our name was well known ; and no sooner was the 
anchor down, than I received a cordial invitation 
from Captain C——, of the Quartermaster-general’s 
department, to put up with him during my stay 
in Madras. This I gladly accepted ; and remained 
with my kind host nearly six months, being put 
to no expense the whole time. I then found 
myself posted to a regiment stationed at Moul- 
mein, 

I had numerous letters of introduction given 
me, not only to many of my future brother-officers 
but to sundry officials in the province ; but with 
the exception of one to my commandant, from 
C—, I did not deliver any of the others; for I 
had been warned to despise these missives, which 
were contemptuously termed ‘Tickets for soup.’ 
I accompanied drafts for various regiments, and 
reached the pretty and picturesque town of Moul- 
mein just before the setting in of the periodical 
rains or monsoon, which in those regions last from 
May to November. I was most kindly received by 
Colonel A——, commonly called ‘Tiger A——,’ 
and by my brother-officers, and chummed with one 
of them, P——, a quiet, studious fellow, who gave 
me good advice, set me a good example, and helped 
me in every way. In those days, a lad on joining a 
regiment met with the greatest kindness, and was 
received with the greatest cordiality, especially if 
he shewed an aptitude for field-sports, was manly 
in bearing, could take a joke, and stand chaff. 
Regiments in India had nearly their full comple- 
ment of officers; thus there would be twenty or 
more present, some of whom excelled in shooting, 
others in riding, some in rackets or billiards, 


cricket, &c., and probably one or two in all. They 
were all gentlemen by birth, education, and bear- 
ing, and were only too willing to give a youngster 
a helping hand, and to teach him to become an 
adept in what they themselves excelled. 

We were very fortunate in having one of the 
best messes, and perhaps the most popular com- 
mandant in the service, Having come out with a 
good kit, and been put to no expenses in Madras, 
I had a considerable balance to my credit with 
my agents, and I also possessed a capital double- 
gun and rifle on the percussion principle. I thus 
began life under the most favourable circum- 
stances, and was further blest with youth, strength, 
and a sound constitution. 

I had to go through the usual drudgery, learn 
my drill, and pass in the language, before I could 
get leave to go out shooting; but I got through 
these tasks satisfactorily by April 1840, and had 
also learned some Burmese. During the rains and 
cold weather, our amusements were somewhat 
circumscribed ; but to kill time, we got up pony- 
races, pigeon-shooting, picnics, parties at mess and 
private houses; now and then a ball. We also 
got up a capital Eleven at cricket, and amused 
ourselves with billiards and quiet games at whist 
of an evening; for our Colonel would allow no 
gambling ; and although it may be said small- 
game shooting did not exist in the Tenasserim 
Provinces, snipe swarmed from about the middle 
of August to November, and gave us full occupa- 
tion whilst they lasted. Being a light weight and 
tolerably well mounted, I was fortunate enough to 
win the garrison steeple-chase Cup for the regi- 
ment, and sundry other stakes for myself, durin 
our Monsoon Race Meeting; and as I entere 
freely into all the sports, and was a fair shot, 
I am happy to say I became a general favourite, 
and was nicknamed the Sporting Griff. 

Our Colonel—as his sobriquet of Tiger A—— 

roved—had been a noted shikarie (sportsman) in 

is day; but long service in a — climate, 
many wounds, malarious fevers, and more latel 
gout, had somewhat incapacitated him from fol- 
lowing his favourite pursuit; but his spirit was 
as keen as ever; and his reminiscences and 
anecdotes of sport kept alive a love of adventure 
amongst us; while he was at all times willing to 
assist any one who shewed the least inclination to 
follow in his footsteps. His | go was ever ready 
to help a brother-officer, and he was more like a 
father or a brother to us all than a commandant. 
He had been especially kind to me; so when I 
applied to him for two months’ leave, he readily 
promised it; but advised me not to go alone, 
for my chances of getting sport in such a country 
as we were in would be little indeed, unless I was 
by a more experienced shikarie than 
myself. 

‘But you know Tainton ; don’t you?’ said he. 
‘Well, he is going out; and I am sure will take 
you if you ask him; and you could not be in 
better hands.’ 

I went over to Tainton at once; and he very 
kindly consented to my going with him. 

*But don’t be too sanguine, said he; ‘for I 
hear most conflicting accounts of game in this 
country. Some say there is none; others, that it 
is plentiful, but can’t be got at. One thing is 
certain—that all the bags I have heard of have 
been very poor. But I’ll see Berdmore of the 
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Artillery, and O'Riley the planter, and will let you 
know by-and-by ; and if you can shoot as straight 
with a rifle as you do with a smooth-bore, youll 

? 

A few words regarding Tainton. His regiment 
at that time was stationed at the Straits (Singa- 
pore, Malacca, and Penang); but he was offici- 
ating as Brigade Major, whilst the real incumbent 
was absent on furlough at the Cape. A man of 
ordinary height, or perhaps slightly above ; pass- 
ably good-looking ; and although he shewed but 
little outward signs of strength, his muscles were 
of iron, and his arms, like Rob Roy’s, very long 
and powerful. He was known to be an extraor- 
dinary shot with gun, rifle, and pellet.bow. He 
and his brother had beaten first-class profes- 
sionals at billiards and rackets, He could ride 
anything; and he was, I think, the most even- 
tempered, imperturbable man I ever met. Noth- 
ing could ruffle him outwardly ; but I pity the 
man who wilfully insulted him ; for Tainton with 
a smile would think no more of throwing him 
out of the window than he would of kicking a 
cur down-stairs, He was a lamb in appearance, 
but a very lion in strength and courage; and 
neither drank, gambled, nor quarrelled; but in 
those duelling days even he could not at times 
avoid the ‘ wager by battle.” He had never been 
known to take the initiative ; and though he had 
been out several times, he would never fire at his 
adversary, which was fortunate for the individuals 
concerned, seeing that he could hit a wafer many 
times running, at fifteen paces. 

The anecdotes told of him would fill a book, 
and many of them are problematical enough. 
But I must relate one here, which I have been 
assured is true, D——,a foolishly irate and some- 
what tipsy man, moreover only a late arrival, took 
umbrage at some remarks of a perfectly inoffensive 
nature made by Tainton ; and the usual challenge 
followed. There is a limit to the greatest forbear- 
ance, and my gallant friend was tired of being 
made a target of ; so consented to go out provided 
his terms were acceded to; and these were—that 
they were to be placed face to face at fifteen yards 
or less, he to be armed with his pellet-bow alone, 
and his adversary to load his own weapon; and 
that from the moment the word ‘Load!’ was given, 
each party was to be at liberty to do with his weapon 
what he chose, The seconds knew Tainton well, 
and they anticipated some fun from the novel duel ; 
80, whilst consenting to the terms, they made 
them known all over the station. The day arrived. 
Tainton’s adversary strongly proteste ainst 
fighting such a strange duel; but he was told he 
had no choice, as the right of choosing weapons 
lay with the challenged. So D——, more irate 
than ever, went to the place of meeting, vowing 
he would drill a hole through his man for makin 
such a fool of him. ‘The whole plain was csontiad 
with spectators, The two stood face to face; 
Tainton with his pockets full of hardened pellets 
and his bow; D——. with an ordinary pistol. 
The word ‘Load!’ being given, D—— lifted his 
powder-flask ; when rap, rap came two pellets 
on his knuckles, and he dropped his pistol and 
flask as if they had been red-hot! The by-standers 
screamed with laughter. D—— got more savage, 
and hastily picking up the pistol and flask, tried 
to load; but a similar visitation as before made 
him drop them again, whilst another rap, rap 


made him turn his back on his foe! The seconds 
now interfered, and declared the duel at an end, 
because the conditions had been violated by D—, 
who was led off the ground foaming with rage. 
But a little reflection and a little inquiry into 
the antecedents and character of the antagonist he 
had to deal with, convinced him of the folly of 
quarrelling with such a man, and a party was 
got up at mess, where the two met and shook 
hands, 

Tainton’s skill with the Indian pellet-bow was 
something marvellous. He had been known, for 
a wager, with five pellets to knock over three 
snipe; and the sepoys and native officers of his 
regiment not only loved him, but believed him 
to be possessed of supernatural powers, and were 
ever fond of relating the most improbable stories 
about him; and nothing would convince them 
to the contrary. One story was, that with a 
hard pellet he could drill a hole in an earthen- 
ware water-pot, and with a soft one fill it up 
again! It was useless pointing out to them that 
a soft pellet could not be propelled from a bow; 
the reply being: ‘But Sahib, we have seen 
him do it with our own eyes. Tainton Sahib is 
not an ordinary Sahib. He is not only our father 
and our mother, but an Eblis—a very Shitan, 
before whose presence all things are possible, and 
before whom all created things are but as dust.’ 
His experience as a sportsman had been mainly 
confined to the Wynaad, Nermul, and Goomsoor 
jungles. He had never been out in Burmah., 

Berdmore of the Artillery, though but a young 
man in those days, had already made a name for 
himself as a naturalist of no mean order, and he 
had been Assistant Commissioner at Tavoy and 
Mergui. O'Riley was a jolly Irishman, who 
had tried his hands at most things, with but 
indifferent success. He was, at the date of my 
story, working some forests in the south ; and he 
had travelled a good deal over the country, and 
had moreover killed some wild-cattle and other 
game, and could talk Burmese like a Burman. 
Our other authority was Mason, the celebrated 
missionary, who told us he had seen much game 
whilst he was rafting down various rivers; and 
advised us to try the Ghine or the Attaran. 

We also consulted Thornton, who had no par- 
ticular employment, but who had been wandering 
about the country in search of minerals. He 
did not profess to be a sportsman; but we found 
out afterwards that he could shoot straight enough 
when he pleased, or when the occasion arose; and 
his knowledge of woodcraft was far from con- 
— and he could also speak the language 
well, 

To my delight, the next time I saw Tainton, he 
told me to get my leave -“ in ‘ orders,’ for he had 

ot things in trim, and that both O'Riley and 

hornton were coming with us. He said: ‘I find 
there is little chance of our getting sport without 
elephants. The commissariat officer won’t lend us 
any ; but O’Riley has a couple of elephants which 
he thinks can be trusted ; and as it is our only 
chance, we’ll risk it; and if that does not answer, 
we will follow Mason’s advice, and take to the 
water,’ 

Thornton promised to undertake the culinary 
department, camp and mess arrangements, and 
also to be treasurer. O’Riley undertook to engage 

uilt, 


shikaries and elephants, to have ¢éhs or huts b 
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and to act generally as interpreter. We were to 
go south, and work our way north, 

Finding a Chinese junk was bound down the 
coast, we easily procured a passage in her for our- 
selves and followers. We had five Madras ser- 
vants and four Burmese lads with us. Our battery 
for those days was a formidable one, Tainton and 
I had each two double rifles and a smooth-bore ; 
O'Riley, a double rifle and shot-gun, Thornton 
contented himself with a shot-gun only, saying he 
would borrow one of our spare rifles if ever he 
felt inclined to go after big game. 

We left on the 2d April, and reached Mergui 
on the 7th, and put up in a house belonging to 
O'Riley, and were welcomed by his wife, a pretty 
little Burmese ; for our friend, though he never 
said a word about it, had been married for some 
time, and had already two olive branches. We 
could now fully account for his vernacular know- 
ledge. We were detained here a few days, making 
arrangements for a start, hiring elephants for 
our traps, and waiting for O’Riley’s two ele- 
phants, which he had sent for. At last we got 
off, Thornton and I on one elephant, and Tainton 
and O’Riley on the other. Our course lay through 
an almost uninhabited country, alternately forests 
and long grass, We saw nothing for the first two 
days. On the third we saw marks, which Thornton 
said were those of tsine or wild-cattle, pyoung or 
gaur, and of kyang or rhinoceros; whilst deer-tracks 
were plentiful. But not a living thing did we 
see a a few peafowl and a yét or pheasant. 
On the fourth day we reached our téh, near some 
cultivation, and found two shikaries awaiting us, 
They promised us plenty of game close by. 

The next day, O’Riley had work to attend to; 
Thornton took to geologising; so Tainton and I 
went on the two elephants, taking with us Mong 
Oo (Mr Egg) and Mong Kyang (Mr Rhinoceros), 
the two shikaries, who sat behind us with the extra 
rifles, and acted as guides, We had no howdahs; 
and shooting sitting on a pad is very unsatisfactory 
work, because you can only shoot in one direction 
—that in your immediate front. The shikaries 
took us into some long grass close by the paddy- 
fields, and though we seldom saw anything, we 
heard many animals rush or break away ; but the 
grass was so high, we had not a chance; so leaving 
this, the men took us to where the long grass had 
been burned in patches; and the very first unburnt 
bit we entered, out rushed a doe sambur across 
a burnt bit in front of my comrade, who, however, 
would not fire at a hind ; but the temptation was 
too great for me to resist, and I let fly, but missed ; 
and got a good blowing up from my mentor, who 
declared it was most unsportsmanlike to fire at 
female deer. We beat about several hours, and 
Tainton bagged a couple of stags (sambur) ; whilst 
I, after firing some twenty shots, killed a young 
pig with ball, and a dray or hog-deer with shot ; 
regarding which I kept very silent, as I knew 
my gallant friend disapproved of people firing 
shot at deer, as, he said, for one killed, twenty 
would go away wounded. We did not remain out 
long that day ; and going homewards, I got on to 
Tainton’s elephant, and chatted over the day’s 
experiences. 

‘It is no wonder,’ said Tainton, ‘fellows who go 
out shooting on foot in these provinces, complain 
of getting no game. How is it possible to see 
anything in such grass as we have been pushing 


through all day? And evidently the game retires 
into it during the day; for though I did not see, 
even off this elephant, which is nearly ten feet 
high, one quarter of the game I disturbed, I could 
hear beasts rushing off on every side; and the 
few I did see were those crossing over the burnt 
bits in my front. I wish I had a howdah and 
could stand up. I think I could bowl over a few 
then. But shooting off an elephant, even in a 
howdah, is not easy work, I am told; though the 
knack can be acquired by practice; but if I 
remain in Moulmein for another season, I will 
get a howdah from Calcutta’ 

I quite agreed with him, and said I would get 
one too; for I was sure, if properly mounted, one 
might get glorious sport. 

We got home early. The young pig and 
the hog-deer were delicious —— The sambur 
tongue and marrow-bones not bad; but the 
‘beef-steaks’ which our cook concocted from the 
sambur, were not a success, being open 4 tough ; 
though soup made from the head and loin was 
excellent. 

We hunted about in this neighbourhood for a 
week with various luck; and getting used to 
our insecure seats, we learned to shoot fairly. 
Tainton, as was to be expected, soon got into 
the knack; and anything which got up and 
went away in the open to his left front, was 
pretty sure to be bagged. We then moved 
camp another two days’ journey towards the 
range of hills which separate British from Siam 
territory. Villages there were none—ouly a few 
wandering Karens, who were preparing their 
annual clearances, and who had squatted here 
and there. We got a good deal of information 
from them, and encamped near a bheel or marsh, 
in the midst of a quin or plain surrounded by tree- 
forests. Here also we had fair sport, killing a 
couple of wild-bulls, which fell to Tainton and 
O'Riley (I missed the one I fired at through 
misjudging distance), several sambur, hog-deer, 
and ghee or barking-deer, besides a few pig. 
We saw no thamin or brow-antlered deer, though 
they were said to be found there. Tainton also 
got two tigers; but as they shewed no fight, 
they did not afford much sport. 

On the 24th April we got our first and only 
gaur, or bison as it is more commonly called. 
The Karens told us we were too early; had we 
come later, after the first heavy fall of rain, the 
gadflies torment the game so, that it is then quite 
easy to get within shot of it ; whilst at present the 
animals were on the quit vive, and would rush away 
without giving us achance. The one we shot, we 
put up in a very high bit of grass. I heard some- 
thing heavy rush away, and fired two shots at the 
moving grass without the slightest effect, as far 
as I could see, and I called out to my companion 
to look out, as I thought a buffalo had broken 
away. ‘Tainton cut across, and got to the edge 
just as the bison, a solitary bull, broke ; and he 
rolled it over with one ball. How I envied my 
comrade his success! How I wished I had been 
the fortunate slayer! to have been enabled to 
send the head home to my father, who, I knew 
would have prized it for my sake, though he had 
several bisons’ heads in the old Hall, which had 
been sent home from India from time to time by 
various members of our family. We got off to 
examine our prize. What huge proportions, what 
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magnificent colouring, what a gamelike head and 
small feet for such a leviathan ! 

‘Well,’ said Tainton, ‘I have killed a good many 

ur in various parts of India; but I never saw 
such a monster as this; and if I mistake not, it 
is not identical with the Indian Bos. Why, look 
at the dorsal ridge; it is far higher, and extends 
further back. The head is longer; the nose more 
arched ; and in height he must be fully twenty- 
ene hands; whilst those in India seldom exceed 
nineteen hands, He is broader across the fore- 
head; the horns are half as large again in 
circumference at base, much longer and heavier 
than those of the largest animal I ever killed. 
It is altogether of a much larger variety, and 
a prize worth getting. I wish you Had killed 
it; for it would have been a glorious trophy 
to send home; but better luck next time, and 
I hope you will kill one yet before we get 
back. To me it is worthless, as I have neither a 
home in England to send it to nor a father living. 
—But what is this? Surely, it is a bullet-hole! 
Well done, young fellow! The beast is yours after 
all; for though the bullet has not done much 
harm, it is enough to claim first blood ; and by the 
laws of venery, though I killed it, it is still 

urs,’ 
I protested, I fear, but feebly against its being 
considered mine; for there was a second bullet 
which had merely entered the buttock near the 
tail, but had done little or no harm, 

But my generous friend shut me up by saying 
there was but one law, and we must abide by 
it, otherwise it would lead to no end of bickerings 
and squabbles, So it was decided that the head 
was to be mine, and the skin his. It took us the 
best part of the day to flay the beast and to cut 
off its head; and we went back much pleased 
with our luck, 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT WATCHES. 


For the following sensible remarks upon watches, 
we are indebted to Mr R. Houdin, a Frenchman, 
whose hints we have translated into English, and 
offer to our readers. 

‘We have always,’ he says, ‘observed the embar- 


rassment under which persons labour in buying. 


a watch, In most cases, and for very obvious 
reasons, this piece of business assumes serious 
proportions, In fact, it is not a mere jewel or 
toy, which fashion or caprice may cause us to 
continually change, but rather a faithful and 
devoted servant, which is long to be attached to 
our persons. 

The watchmaker to whom we may go when 
purchasing a watch should possess two essential 
qualities—honesty and knowledge ; honesty alone 
affords no sufficient guarantee. In fact, the 
vender who has not the requisite experience to 
be a judge of a watch, is compelled to trust to 
others, who may deceive him; thus he may 
deceive you while deceiving himself. 

The following advice may prove serviceable to 
those who have to rely on their own unassisted 
judgment in selecting a watch: 1. While adhering 
to taste and elegance, choose a watch thick enough, 
In a watch too thin or too little, the parts are too 
feeble, and have not sufficient space to work well. 
Watches as large as a penny-piece, or those that 
are about as thin as a fourpeuny-piece, are mere 


experiments of skill, which should rather be 
regarded as master-pieces of patience, from which 
there is more vanity than utility to be derived, 
2. Avoid in watches that construction which 
fashion has often prescribed, but which good sense 
condemns—such as those that point the days of 
the month, and so forth. These extra pieces 
necessitate additional parts, which occasion friction, 
and encumber a space already too limited ; though 
here it may be observed that complicated watches 
such as chronographs, repeaters, &c., are now 
brought to a high state of perfection, at, of course, 
a correspondingly high cost. 3. Do not allow 
yourself to be attracted by the supposed advan- 
tages of new escapements, In thee. ws for ordi- 
nary purposes, the lever and the horizontal escape- 
ments are generally adopted, as giving the best 
results, 4, The watchmaker who is conscientious 
will point out to you the limits beyond which a 
watch ceases to have the qualities necessary to 
go well. A watch procured for the design of its 
case may be covered or set with chasing and gems; 
it is then simply a jewel; but that which is 
bought for its utility, ought to be as plain as pos- 
sible, and this plainness itself is, as a rule, a 
distinguishing characteristic of its good quality. 

We will now say a few words as to what we 
ought to do, and what we ought to avoid, to pre- 
serve a watch in good condition. Having obtained 
a really serviceable article, you should, in order 
to produce satisfactory results, follow out these 
rules: Wind up your watch every day at the 
same hour. This is generally done at the hour 
we retire to rest; or perhaps, better still, at the 
hour we rise. Avoid putting a watch on a marble 
slab or near anything excessively cold. The 
sudden transition from heat to cold contracting 
the metal, may sometimes cause the main- 
spring to break. Indeed, the cold coagulates the 
oil ; and the wheel-work and pivots working less 
freely, affect the regularity of the time-keeper. 
When we lay our watch aside, we ought to slope 
it on a watch-case, so as to keep it nearly in the 
same position as it has in the pocket. In laying 
aside your watch, be sure that it rests on its case, as 
by suspending it free, the action of the balance may 
cause oscillation, which may considerably interfere 
with its going. If you would keep your watch 
clean, you must be quite sure that the case fits 
firmly, and never put it into any pocket but one 
made of leather. Those pockets which are lined 
with cloth, cotton, or calico give, by the constant 
friction, a certain quantity of fluff, which enters 
most watches, even those the cases of which shut 
firmly. If the watch is not a ‘keyless’ one, the 
key should be small, in order that we may feel 
the resistance of the stop-work ; then we can 
stop in time without forcing anything. It is 
also necessary that the square of the key should 
correspond with that of the watch. If it be 
too large, it may in a short time cause the 
wind-up square to suffer from undue wear and 
tear ; the rectifying of which is rather expensive. 
The hands of an ordinary watch can be turned 
backwards without much risk, It is, however, 
always better to move the hands forward to adjust 
your watch to correct time. 

Watches, by reason of their fragile construction, 
and the variations to which they are liable, can 
after all only obtain a limited perfection in 
their performance ; therefore, we must not be 
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astonished to find them subject to certain varia- 
tions, These variations, which are easy to correct, 
need not prejudice the quality of a watch, as will 
be proved by the following example. Two watches, 
we will suppose, have been put to the same time 
by an excellent regulator, At the end of a month, 
one of these watches is a quarter of an hour too 
fast ; the other is exactly right to time. To which 
of these two watches would we give the preference? 
Perhaps to the one which is exactly right. But 
in making such a choice, we nevertheless incur 
the risk of abandoning a good watch for a bad one. 
The first watch has, we assume, gained thirty 
seconds a day; and according to this rate, it has 
gained a quarter of an hour in thirty days. What 
must be done to make this watch go well? Alter 
the regulator inside from fast to slow, or get a 
careful watchmaker to do it for you, thereby 
altering its daily rate. Let us now admit that 
the other watch has been affected during a month 
by irregular going, which has occasioned it some- 
times to gain, at other times to lose to a certain 
extent daily. It may easily occur that at the end 
of a month, this gaining and losing compensate 
each other, and by this means, the watch indicates 
the exact hour at the time we look at it. Sucha 
watch can never be relied upon. 

The fact is, that a watch which gains in a regular 
manner or loses in a regular manner, is superior to 
any whose variation is uncertain; and where its 
variation comes to be familiar, the little companion 
may vie with the most delicately adjusted ship’s 
chronometer. 

A skilful watchmaker one day thus reasoned 
with a customer ‘who complained of his watch. 
“You complained,” said he, “that your watch gains 
a minute a month. Well then, you will congratu- 
late yourself when you have heard me, You are 
aware that in your watch, the balance, which is 
the regulator, makes five oscillations every second, 
which is four hundred and thirty-two thousand 
a day; so that your watch, exposed to all the 
vicissitudes which heat and cold occasion it, the 
varying weight of the air, and the shaking to 
which it is subjected, has not varied more than a 
minute a month, or two seconds a day. It has 
only acquired with each vibration of the balance 
a variation of the two hundred and sixteen thou- 
sanith part of a second, Judge then what must 
be the extreme perfection of the mechanism of 
this watch!” 

A watch cannot go for an indefinite period with- 
out being repaired or cleaned. At the expiration of 
a certain time, the oil dries up, dust accumulates, 
and wear and tear are the inevitable results to the 
whole machinery, the functions becoming irre- 
gular, and frequently ceasing to act altogether. 
A person possessing a watch of good quality, and 
desirous of preserving it as such, should have it 
cleaned every two years at least. But care should 
be taken to confide this cleaning or repairing to 
careful hands; an incapable workman may do 
great injury to a watch even of the simplest con- 
struction, 

There is in the generality of watches a regulator 
for fast and slow, with a movable index. The two 
words “Fast” and “Slow,” engraved at each end 
of this regulator, leave no doubt as to which way 
the index should be moved in order to make the 
watch lose or gain. It is easily understood that 


| if the watch gain, the index should be pushed 


towards the slow ; and when it loses, towards the 
fast. This operation should be performed with a 
good deal of care and attention, in consequence of 
the susceptibility and fragility of these regulating 
pieces, It would be impossible to give any infor- 
mation as to the effect existing between the 
degrees of this regulator and the variations of the 
watch ; it is therefore only by trial that we can 
arrive at the precise point at which to bring the 
time to its fullest accuracy. When a watch varies 
only a little, we content ourselves with pushing 
the index one degree. We then wait twenty-four 
hours, to judge of the effect, and act according 
to the result obtained. In the event of the 
variation ‘being greater, for instance, than ten 
minutes in advance in a day, we ought to push 
the index to the end of “Slow,” even if we have 
to retrace our steps the next day. But if in this 
state the watch gained again, it would be neces- 
sary for the watchmaker himself to undertake the 
regulation of it. 

t would be useless to attempt to correct a 
variation of one or two seconds in a day, or a 
minute in a month. Even supposing that the 
going of such a watch did not vary more than 
a second a day, this would be perfect enough, 
as it would be extremely difficult to produce a 
correction slight enough for an error so trifling. 
The difference of time can generally be adjusted 
by a comparison with mean time as registered 
daily in nearly every large town; or, as we have 
already said, if the watch be regular in its habits 
of irregularity, it is virtually equivalent to a 
perfect time-keeper.’ 


CURIOUS PETITIONS, 


TuE right of expressing their opinions and making 
known their desires by petition, has always been 
dearly cherished and abundantly exercised by 
Englishmen, who find a satisfaction in having 
said their say, even if nothing comes of it. 

Under the Declaration of Rights the like privi- 
lege undoubtedly appertains to the weaker sex ; 
but whether it was always held to do s0, is not 
so certain. When, in 1642, Anne Stagg and her 
sister politicians, necessitated, as they averred, by 
their terror of papists and prelates, to imitate the 
example of the women of Tekoah, claimed equal 
right with the men to declare their sentiments by 
petition, the Commons thankfully accepted the 
petition of the women of London; but twelve 
months later, upon the ladies coming to the front 
again to demand the cessation of civil warfare, 
the self-same House told them politics was not 
their business, and bade them mind their house- 
hold affairs ; enforcing this new view of the matter 
by dispersing the petitioners by a cavalry charge, 
in which two women were killed and eight 
wounded. 

Hardly amenable to the charge of meddling 
with matters that did not concern them were 
the ladies of St Albans, who upon George III. 
taking a wife unto himself, embraced the oppor- 
tunity of calling royal attention to the grievous 
distaste for matrimony displayed by the young 
men of the period, by presenting a petition to 
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the new queen, expressing the hope that, as sub- 
jects were always influenced by the example of 
their sovereign, the matrimonial state would be 
honoured by their Majesties’ dutiful subjects 
cheerfully following the royal example—an ex- 
ample too much needed in that degenerate age, 
wherein the happy state was made the object of 
ridicule instead of respect, by too many vain, 
giddy, and dissipated minds. ‘If the riches of a 
nation consist in its populousness,’ argued the 
fair enthusiasts, ‘this happy country will too soon 
become poor, whilst the lawful means to continue 
posterity are either shackled by the restraint of 
mistaken laws, or despised by those who respect 
none. But as every virtuous and commendable 
action is encouraged by your royal consort, and 
your own noble sentiments and conduct, we hope 
this example will be duly followed by your 
Majesty’s loyal subjects,’ 

Even more to the purpose was a_ petition 
addressed, in 1733, to the governor of South 
Carolina by sixteen maidens of Charleston, which 
ran thus: ‘The humble petition of all the maids 
whose names are underwritten. Whereas we, the 
humble petitioners, are at present in a very mel- 
ancholy disposition of mind, considering how all 
the bachelors are blindly captivated by widows, 
and our own youthful charms thereby neglected ; 
in consequence of this, our request is that your 
Excellency will for the future order that no widow 
presume to marry any young man till the maids 
are provided for; or else to pay each of them a 
fine for satisfaction for invading our liberties ; and 
likewise a fine to be levied on all such bachelors 
as shall be married to widows. The great dis- 
advantage it is to us maids is that the widows, by 
their forward carriage, do snap up the young men, 
and have the vanity to think their merit beyond 
ours, which is a great imposition on us, who 
ought to have the preference. This is humbly 
recommended to your Excellency’s consideration, 
and hope you will permit no further insults. And 
we poor maids, in duty bound, will ever pray.’ 
The forlorn sixteen would have very much ap- 
proved the edict of the Portuguese king which 
forbade widows above the age of fifty from re- 
marrying, on the ground that experience taught 
that widows of that age commonly wedded young 
men of no property, who dissipated the fortunes 
such marriages brought them, to the prejudice of 
children and other relatives, 

If a time comes, when sex will be no longer 
a bar to possessing the franchise, bachelors will 
have to beware; for unless the ladies lose their 
hymeneal instincts, we may look for the enact- 
ment of laws for the encouragement of matri- 
mony, and the infliction of pains and penalties 
upon obdurate men; as was within an ace of 
coming about not many years ago in Indiana, 
Mr Cutter, a young member of the legislature, 
had rashly promised to introduce a bill for the 
taxation of old bachelors ; and a number of young 
ladies went down to the House to see that he kept 
his word. He would fain have cried off or delayed 
the matter; but Mr Robert Dale Owen, seeing 
some fun in prospect, urged him to draw up a bill 
then and there, imposing an annual tax of ten 
dollars upon every bachelor above thirty years of 
age who could not prove that he had popped 
the question twice ineffectually, Then a very 


Sie act of legislation was performed. The rules 


of the House were suspended, and the bill read 
three times, passed, and ordered to be reported to 
the Senate without a moment’s delay; the House 
adjourning in order to accompany the young 
ladies, and see what the senators would do. They, 
catching the infection of the hour, read the bill 
twice; and it seemed as if its passage was secured ; 
but two or three of the older and graver members, 
awaking to a sense of their responsibility, then 
made a stand against its further progress, and 
procured the adjournment of the debate. This 
proved fatal to the measure. Next day, it was 
defeated by a small majority; at which the 
bachelors of Indiana had good reason to rejoice, 
since the governor was resolved to sign the Dill, 
as he saw no impropriety in its provisions; and 
as for its expediency, the legislators would have 
to settle that matter with their consciences; it 
was none of his business, 

In the present day, when certain legislators 
seem persuaded of the possibility of making men 
sober, industrious, virtuous, and provident by 
Act of parliament, it is not surprising if some 
among the objects of paternal legislation believe 
it to be the — of governments to insure 
cheap food, high wages, and plenty of work 
for everybody that wants these, Certain citizens 
of Wisconsin, unbelievers in the dignity of 
labour, went even further. Assuming that the 
American government could produce any amount 
of money it desired by the simple process of 
printing greenbacks, they petitioned the Senate 
to pass a law for the issuing of five billions of 
dollars’ worth of paper money every year, to be 
applied in paying every individual in the United 
States, without any distinction on account of sex, 
age, or colour, the sum of ten dollars every 
Saturday night, upon his or her calling at the 
nearest post-office! 

The subjects of Frederick the Great who had 
any grievance to air or favour to ask, were wont 
to hang their petitions on a linden-tree at Potsdam, 
to have their prayers granted or refused as the 
king inclined, without waiting the pleasure of 
minister or secretary. The Petition-tree doubtless 
bore strange fruits sometimes ; but never did Old 
Fritz have a stranger document submitted for his 
consideration than one that found its way into 
the hands of Charles I. in 1640. This unique 
petition ran as follows: ‘Whereas your Majesty’s 

etitioner hath understood of a great discontent 
in many of your Majesty’s subjects at the gracious 
mercy your Majesty was freely pleased to show 
upon your petitioner, by suspending the sentence 
bo death pronounced against your petitioner, 
These are humbly to beseech your Majesty rather 
to remit your petitioner to their mercies that are 
discontented, than to let him live the subject of 
so great a discontent in your by or against your 
Majesty ; for it hath pleased God to give me 
grace to desire with the prophet, “That if this 
storm be raised for me, I may be cast into the sea, 
that others may avoid the tempest.” This is, 
most sacred Sovereign, the petition of him that 
should esteem his blood were shed to cement the 
breach between your Majesty and your subjects,’ 
Whether John Goodman’s crime deserved death 
or not, after such an appeal it was impossible 
for the Crown to revoke its revocation of the 
sentence, 

In very different style was her present Majesty 
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addressed by the lady, Countess of Derwentwater 
in her own conceit, whose vagaries led to her 
incarceration in Newcastle jail. ‘O Queen!’ 
wrote she, ‘Mercy and Justice is thy mission 
on earth, and why allow one inoffensive heir of 
Derwentwater to be falsely incarcerated, shut up 
for seven months, languishing, and deprived of 
even a breath of fresh air? What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? Are tyranny, torture, and wrong the civil 
rights of the people thou rulest? I have kept 
all thy laws diligently. O Queen, listen. It is thy 

rerogative to command, “Let right be done!” 

e crowns have fallen lately from the regal heads 
of several princes in Europe; and the greatest 
monarch that ever held the English sceptre, looked 
back and moralised, and Her Majesty exclaimed : 
“ Millions of money for moments of time !”’ 

Ladies can wax wondrously grandiloquent when 
in the mind. A Kentuckian victim of man’s 
inconstancy thus set forth her plaint in a peti- 
tion for divorce: ‘ Dark clouds of discord began to 
lower over the sky of wedded felicity, and the 
minacious lightning of disunion began to dart its 
lurid flames across gloomy clouds of atramental 
blackness, obscuring every star of hope and hap- 
piness whose resplendent glory illuminated the 
<lawn of the first tew brief years of her wedded life, 
when she gave her hand and an undivided heart 
to the defendant, who in the sultry month of 
July 1876, after having been warmly and snugly 
wintered within the fond embraces of her loving 
arms, and closely nestled to a heart that beat alone 
for the defendant, shewed his base, black ingrati- 
tude by abandoning her without cause whatever, 
except the insatiable thirst for novelty, which is 
the predominant character of defendant’s nature. 
If the deserted one was in the habit of holding 
forth in this style, the wonder is that the union 
endured even a few brief years. 

A very extraordinary petition for divorce once 
came before the courts in Tennessee. The peti- 
tioner set forth that his wife died in February 
1871, leaving eight children ; that his mother-in- 
law took great interest in her grandchildren ; and 
feeling that she was nearer and dearer to his 
children than any other human being, and was 
bound to them by the ties of common affection, 
he, in September of the same year, married his 
mother-in-law ; it never occurring to him or her 
that there was any technical objection to their 
taking such a step. Two months afterwards, he 
was horrified by accidentally discovering, not only 
that he had committed an illegal act, but one 
unsanctioned by the Church of which he was a 
member. He therefore petitioned the court to 
pronounce the marriage null and void, and declare 
complainant and defendant free from the supposed 
obligation and its consequences. No opposition 
being raised on the lady’s part, the court decreed 
accordingly, and the too hastily contracted union 
was dissolved, 

Another attempt to escape the consequences 
of a matrimonial misadventure did not end so 
happily. In this case, the widow of an officer 
who fell apne be the North, tired of her mate- 
less condition, had, by marrying again, relieved 
Uncle Sam of a pensioner. Unfortunately, her 
new partner treated her so badly that she was 
compelled to go to the Divorce Court for relief ; 
and that obtained, petitioned Congress to reinstate 


her name on the military pension roll; on the 
plea that she had reverted to her former status 
as an officer's widow. The committee to which 
the novel claim was referred, reported that they 
could find no instance of such a thing being 
allowed, and declined to advise Congress to create 
a dangerous and inconvenient precedent. 

Here we stay our pen, not for lack of material, 
but because we have no disposition to try the 
patience of our readers as hardly as petitioners 
are apt to try that of the authorities to whom they 


pray. 


SEA-SPOIL 


Sex the children with quick eyes 
Seeking many an ocean prize— 
Storm-tossed weeds of red and green, 
Rare sea-shells of varied sheen, 


Here a patch of silver sand 

Strews the pebbly gleaming strand ; 
There a tiny brooklet free 

Ripples on to meet the sea, 


In this cave the clear tide-pool 
Gleams within its haven cool, 

By the sea-weeds curtained fair 

From the sun’s bright noontide glare, 


In its halls of sand and shell, 
Ocean’s treasures safely dwell, 
Though each day the wild sea-foam 
Thunders o’er their caverned home— 


Safely dwell—till tiny hands 
Part the clinging, shining strands 
Of the sea-weed’s graceful screen, 
Till each sheltered nook is seen. 


Steeled by childhood’s careless joy, 
All its beauties they destroy ; 
Fright the tiny elves who glide 
Swiftly round the cavern’s side ; 


Scatter with unmeasured shock 
All the inmates of the rock— 
Some so small, that mortal sight 
Cannot mark their passage light ; 


Stir the tide-pool’s sandy floor, 
Sullying its placid shore ; 

Tear from off its fringe of rock 

Shells and weeds with ruthless shock— 


Till the spoilers fly the cave, 
Warned by th’ approaching wave, 
As the proud and mighty Sea 
Comes to set her children free, 
M. P. 
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